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Free Cooperation is Natural and Human; It 
Takes Place Spontaneously among Settlers in 
New Countries, and the Most Primitive Men. 
But as Social Life becomes More Complex a 
Secondary and Artificial Discipline Tends to 
Supplant it. 


Studies zz 
Cooperation 


From a report 
By S. A. Courtis 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
orE and more, American business seems to be conducted by the conference 
method. We all spend seemingly endless hours in meetings, negotiating 
with labor leaders, trying to get our recommendations accepted by our 
chief executive, conferring with our associate executives to decide policies, with our 
subordinates to try to get them to understand and carry out policies decided upon, 
and in meetings of various committees upon which we serve. 

These are often the most wearing experiences of our lives, but we do not seem 
to have learnt much about how to decrease the wear and tear, and increase the 
pleasantness of these opportunities for social contact, with our fellow executives 
and employees. 


How Well Can We Operate? 


ET these conferences are essentially means by which we cooperate with one 
Tasaine How high is our level of cooperation? Can we by study of con- 
ference aims and methods raise the level of our meetings, as cooperative endeavors? 

Professor S. A. Courtis, of the University of Michigan, has been studying ways 
and means of doing this for several years. Not only has he been experimenting in 
his classes, but has led a group of Detroit personnel men, who meet regularly, to 
clarify their ideas of cooperation, and formulate suitable procedures. 

With his permission, we give below extracts from the reported results of these 
Michigan studies. We also give, for comparative purposes a report of collective 
bargaining negotiations between the Newspaper Guild of New York, and the 
management of one of the newspapers. The report was prepared by a Guild member. 

As we think over the conferences we lead and attend, it would seem that by 
study of Professor Courtis’s methods, and practice in their use, we could vastly 
improve the level of cooperation in our companies. 


















STUDIES IN COOPERATION 


I. Levels of Cooperation 


HE word cooperation is used with many connotations. It means, literally, 
“working together’; and in this paper any working together toward some 
common achievement by two or more individuals will be called cooperation, 
whatever the motive that dominates the common activity. It will be evident at 
once that cooperative endeavor so defined may take place on many different levels. 
We here present a scale by which the levels of any cooperation may be precisely 


described. 
Types of Cooperation 


pa reflection will convince any one that there are two types of cooperation 
to be considered: (1) cooperation in action directed toward specific achieve- 
ment and (2) cooperation in creative thinking. 

Judgment of cooperation in ‘‘action-resulting-in-achievement”’ has nothing 
to do with motives; judgment is to be made wholly in terms of efficiency. When 
all members of a group act together, each doing his part efficiently, the efficiency of 
achievement is high. To secure unity of effort and union in action, some form of 
regimentation and direction is essential. Military manoeuvers by a well-disciplined 
army are excellent examples of efficient cooperation in action. Accordingly, 
cooperation in action is not represented in the scale as such although achievement 
is always a part of the picture. 

In cooperation involving individual creative effort in thinking and planning, 
the quality of the product, or the /evel of cooperation, is a function of the motive 
that controls actions and of the conditions under which it takes place. 


Scale of Cooperation 


OOPERATION has gradually evolved; it has not been suddenly created. The 
C paragraphs below describe a series of illustrations of ‘“working together,’’ each 
of which represents an evolutionary advance over the one before it. Note that the 
basis of organization of the elements of the scale is sequence of appearance in life. 
To describe any instance of cooperation, it is merely necessary to compare it with 
the scale elements and give it the name of the one it most nearly resembles. You 
will find it helpful to memorize the names of these different levels and their most 
evident characteristics. 


Level 0. Singularistic Reaction 


ci lowest limit of animal behavior is, of course, the response of the single 
animal-cell to stimulus. This will be called the zero of a scale of cooperation, 
since but a single individual is involved. Illustration. Man slipping on a banana 


peel. 
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Level 1. Involuntary Cooperation. Pluralistic Reaction 


_—- one is the simultaneous response of many individuals to the same stimuli, 
termed by Giddings, ‘‘pluralistic’’ response; as when many protozoa gather 
around an air bubble or a source of food. Strictly speaking this also would not, 
ordinarily, be considered cooperation or even group action. It is as truly singu- 
laristic as the response of a single protozoan, except that the simultaneous presence of 
many individuals in the same locality leads to consequences which have a bearing upon the 
lives of each and all. Thus the excretions of the separate individuals, or the diminu- 
tion of the food supply by the feeding activities of the separate individuals, may 
make living conditions in that locality less favorable. Such an effect is, however, 
cooperative no more than the setting of the sun, or the coming on of winter, is 
cooperative. 

Nevertheless, in appearance, a group of living animalculae, actively feeding in 
one locality, has the appearance at least of group action and there is need for such a 
place on our scale in order that similar human behavior may be appropriately 
described. For instance, a consumer is sometimes said to be cooperating with 
the producer of the thing consumed, although neither the consumer nor the pro- 
ducer ever saw or thought of the other. The action of the consumer, although 
conscious and reasoned, is primarily a singularistic response to stimuli, in spite 
of the fact that it is an outcome of social forces and leads to social consequences. 
It seems better, therefore, to call such behavior cooperation, and to indicate its low 
order by having the place which corresponds to it low down on the scale. 


Level 2. Impulsive Cooperation 


HE simplest species of animals have no organized nervous mechanism. Their 
T responses are due to the innate irritability of protoplasm. Higher animal 
forms have specialized nerve cells and organized systems of such cells. Their 
responses are psychological in nature, but apparently are not under conscious control. 
Through the evolutionary process, small elemental responses become organized 
into consistent wholes called instincts, and much instinctive behavior is frequently 
regarded as cooperative. 

The stampede of a herd of frightened cattle is instinctive behavior. It might 
be classed as cooperation of level one type, were it not for the fact that the behavior 
of other individuals like himself is a part of the stimulation which governs individ- 
ual behavior in the herd. Hunting by animals in packs is instinctive behavior on a 
slightly higher level. It seems necessary, therefore, to take as level two on the 
scale instinctive pluralistic behavior of groups of animals, which is more than 
merely pluralistic response to common stimuli and less than conscious cooperative 
effort. 

While the lowest forms of recognized cooperative human behavior are clearly 
of the level two type, such as a panic or other form of instinctive mob action, there 
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are forms of pluralistic human behavior which are on a higher level than this but 
lower than action motivated by a common rational purpose. 


Level 3. Compulsion 


EVEL three compulsion will be considered to include all pluralistic behavior in 
L which there is concerted volition, but in which the individuals are actuated by 
different motives, the motives of director and directed being essentially antago- 
nistic. Father and son both will that the son go to school; but if school is distaste- 
ful to the son, his real purpose or motive may be to avoid punishment by the parent, 
not to learn. Moreover, if the stimulus,—possible exertion of disagreeable com- 
pulsion by the father,—can be successfully avoided, the child wéll not go to school. 
Cooperation at level three is always unstable, tending to break down at the slightest 
weakening of the compelling force below a critical minimum. 

The compulsory cooperation of level three includes all relationships between 
individuals unequal in power in which the will of the more powerful individual is 
sustained by force: parents and children, master and slaves, king and subjects, traffic 
officers and motorists, etc., etc., without end. The essential characteristic of coop- 
eration at this level is the zmposition of one will upon another, whether the domination 
is that of physical violence, position, intelligence, or affection. The child who 
performs a distasteful assignment solely because of an overpowering affection for 
his father may be said to be cooperating on the third level. 

If for any reason the parties to cooperative action on the compulsory level 
become equal in power, it is no longer possible for one party to impose his will upon 
the other. 


Level 4. Exploitation 


——— it happens that competing individuals are equal in power so that 
neither is able to compel the other. One may then attempt to win by trickery or 
deceit the consent of the other fellow to the adoption of the plan being considered. 
This type of action will be called Exploitation. A classic illustration is found in 
the fable of the monkey who used a ‘‘cat’s paw’’ to pull chestnuts from the fire. 
Suppose a father desires his son to go to college to ‘‘get an education.’’ Suppose 
also that the son considers education ‘‘the bunk,’’ but wishes to play football. 
The father’s purpose includes football only incidentally if at all. Outwardly the 
son adopts the father’s plan and cooperates with him to the extent of actually going 
to college. But as his purpose differs from his father’s, he really exploits his father 
to serve his own ends. | 

In exploitation, outwardly there is unity of action; but inwardly, there is no 
unity of purpose. Moreover, as soon as the difference in purposes is perceived by 
the party exploited, the cooperation ceases. Hence in exploitation there is always an 
element of concealment, trickery, or deceit. Because of this immoral element, 
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exploitation might be rated low on the scale. Actually it is put above compulsion 
because, on the one hand, it is frequently used with less evil consequences than 
compulsion; and, on the other, it has the outward appearance of the higher forms of 
cooperation. A person with evil intent may for a time act in conformity with any 
of the higher forms until his purpose is achieved. Hence exploitation, strictly 
speaking is not a form of cooperation at all but a method of using cooperative 
techniques for noncooperative ends. 


Level 5. Compromise 


W 7 HEN two competitors are equal in power and so keen that neither is able to 

exploit the other through deceit, trickery, etc., a stale-mate ensues. Neither 
is able to achieve his purpose, but he is able to prevent the other party from achiev- 
ing his purpose. Out of such a stale-mate comes eventually a new form of coopera- 
tion accepted voluntarily by both parties, yet satisfactory to neither. 

It will be called “‘Compromise.’’ Each grudgingly yields a part of his own plan 
and accepts in its place a part of the other’s plan. As a rule a compromise plan is 
less perfect than either plan alone, and is accepted by all only as the best that is 
possible under the circumstances. Compromise may be thought of as compulsory 
bargaining. This is the first level on which both parties consciously adopt a com- 
mon purpose of their own volition. They are under compulsion, but not under the 
compulsion of the other person’s will alone as in compulsion. 


Level 6. Bargaining 


B™ exploitation and compromise pave the way for a form of cooperation which 
results in benefit to each party without injury to either. This type will be 
called Bargaining or Exchange. One man has property and desires money; another 
has money and desires property. The two exchange. Each achieves his desire; 
neither injures the other. There is unity of action and unity of purpose, but the 
ends served are different. Each may be perfectly satisfied with the bargain, but 
primarily the motive actuating each is possessive and selfish in its essential nature. 
The reciprocal cooperation of bargaining has for its goal chiefly, if not wholly, 
the benefit of a narrow individual self. Nevertheless, perhaps it is needless to say, 
most of the work of the civilized world at the present time is carried on by coopera- 
tion of this type. We are blind to the social consequences of our actions and say, 
‘Let the other fellow look after himself.’’ Bargaining expresses the spirit of 
‘“Laissez-faire.”’ 


Level 7. Leadership 


Oo THE Other hand, concerted action may be truly the result of agreeing decision. 
All the minds involved may share their perception of stimuli, feel a common 
motive, divide the labor between them, and cooperate in bringing about a common 
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achievement. A father may share his views of the function of education with his 
son, and the son his views with the father, until attendance at school comes to have 
a common meaning to both. 

In such a case, however, the very immaturity of the son limits both his initia- 
tive and his understandings of the situation. While both father and son cooperate 
in the child’s education, the father’s purposes, in their range and comprehensions, 
far outstrip his son’s. In practically all cooperation of this type, the purposes of 
leaders will differ similarly in many characteristics from those of their followers. 
Such cooperation has in it an element of domination. It is the domination of 
superiority in vision or ability. It will be called the cooperation of Leadership. 


Level 8. Democratic Cooperation 


HE highest form of cooperation is Democratic Cooperation, in which the well 
being, freedom, and growth of each individual is desired by all. To achieve this 
level, there must be complete sharing of experience until all individuals become 
equal in knowledge and desire with respect to the situation being considered. Each 
personality must contribute distinctively until a rich unity of thought and purpose 
results. There must be a ‘‘making-up-of-the-group-mind’’ by a process very similar 
to that in which the individual makes up his mind. Accordingly, ‘‘Public opinion 
is MO mere aggregate of separate individual judgments, but an organization, a 
cooperative product of communication and reciprocal influence. The minds in a 
communicating group become a single organic whole. Their unity is not one of 
identity but of life and action, a crystallization of diverse but related ideas.”’ 


Conclusion 


: oi of social activities warrants the conclusion that some of ordinary life 
is on the level two, much of it on levels three, four, and five, while most of the 
effective work of the world takes place on level six. At rare intervals cooperation 
on level seven occurs. Only between close friends, in limited situations, and at 
tare moments does cooperation ever rise to level eight. 

The next forward step in human development is, therefore, the conversion of 
cooperation on levels two, three, four, five, and six into cooperation on levels seven 
and eight, through training in the technique of cooperative collective action in- 
stead of in the technique of competitive individualistic action as at present. 

American civilization has emphasized the virtues of citizens as individuals. 
Success under frontier conditions depended upon initiative, originality, and execu- 
tive ability. Both our individual and our social life has emphasized aggressiveness, 
creativeness, resourcefulness, persistence in the pursuit of happiness. We are a nation 
of ‘‘go-getters.’’ Literally millions of immigrants, under the stimulating influence 
of American conditions, have escaped from the dependence and limited opportunity 
of the peasant class in Europe into the independence and freedom of American 
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liberty. SELF-expression and SELF-realization have been the dominant motives 
in our theory and practice both of individual and of social control. 

All this is good, but it is not enough. We need to learn how to cooperate, not 
on an individualistic competitive basis where each man fights every other man to 
persuade or compel the group to adopt the purposes and plans which seem good to 
him, but on the basis of social unity where each man considers not only his own 
good and the good of other men, but also the good of the group as a group; where each 
member of the group sees in friendly cooperative action, returns to him in terms of 
recognition and sympathy, of personal stimulation to creative thinking, and of 
opportunities for creative expression, so great and so desirable, and obtainable in 
no other way, that he voluntarily exercises that self-discipline which alone makes 
possible the achievement of social unity. 
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Il. Low Level Cooperation 


N READING the account below you are to consider that a conference leader has 
I brought the problem of cooperation before the meeting in a sufficiently stimula- 
ting manner to make them all interested in the general subject; that he has as- 
signed the selection of a topic, and the preparation of a plan illustrating progressive 
methods, as problems to be solved cooperatively; that he has proposed, and they 
have agreed, that they shall take over the project as a test of their own power to 
cooperate, without aid or assistance from him; that when the time came, he said, 
‘Are you ready to take over the project?’’, and upon receiving general assent from 
them, left his desk and sat down at one side of the room. 


Trouble about Chairman 


r. A arose at once and said: ‘‘How many are in favor of having Mr. B as tem- 
M porary chairman? All those in favor raise your hands. Contrary minded? 
The ayes have it. Mr. B, you are temporary chairman.”’ 

Mr. B took the chair and said: ‘I’m much surprised at being appointed chair- 
man. I don’t know much about being chairman or about parliamentary law. I 
thought it would be a good thing if we had a different chairman each day so we 
could all have the experience, but if you want me, I'll do the best I can. 

‘I think we need a secretary. Will someone please nominate a secretary?”’ 
Mr. C: ‘‘I nominate Miss D.”’ 

Chairman: “‘Is the nomination seconded?’’ Voice: “‘I second the nomination.”’ 

Miss E: “‘I move the nominations be closed.’’ Voice: ‘‘Second the motion.”’ 

Chairman: ‘‘Miss D has been nominated secretary and a motion has been made 
and seconded that the nominations be closed. A vote for this motion is equiva- 
lent to a vote for election. All in favor raise hands. Contrary minded? 
Miss D is elected. We shall expect you to keep a record for us, Miss D.”’ 
‘‘Now I suppose we need to select a topic. What do you wish to do about the 
matter?”’ 

Mr. F: “‘Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. We elected a temporary chair- 
man, I move we proceed to elect a permanent chairman.’’ Voice: ‘Second 
the motion.”’ 

Messrs. B, C, G, all together: ‘‘Mr. Chairman!” 

The chairman ignores them all and says: “‘Oh, I’m sorry. I didn’t understand. 
Yes, you are right. The election of a permanent chairman is in order.’ 

Mr. B, breaking in: ‘‘I move that the temporary officers be made permanent officers.”’ 
Voice: “‘Second the motion.”’ 

Mr. H: ‘‘Oh, what do we need amy officers for! This is a small group and we can 
talk back and forth without officers and red tape. I move we don’t have any 
officers.’” Voice: ‘‘Second the motion.” 
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Mr. B: “‘I rise to a point of order. There is already a motion before the house. [ 
moved that the temporary officers be made permanent and it was seconded.”’ 
Chairman: ‘‘I don’t think it is a good thing to have the same officers all the time. 
I was willing to serve as temporary chairman and I thought that meant just 
for today’s session: so at the last of the hour, I was planning to ask for nomina- 
tions for a chairman for our next meeting. But I would be unwilling to be 
permanent chairman. I feel...” 

Mr. F, breaking in: ‘‘I made my motion before Mr. B made his. I think my motion 
should be considered first.’ 

Chairman: ‘I’m sorry. I didn’t hear it. What was your motion?”’ 

Mr. F: ‘‘I moved we proceed with the election of a permanent chairman.” 


Was Motion Seconded 


HAIRMAN: ‘‘Your motion wasn't seconded.”’ 
Mr. F, hotly: ‘‘Yes, it was! Miss I seconded it.’’ Miss I confirmed Mr. F’s 
statement. 

Chairman, resignedly: ‘‘Well, [ll put the motion. It has been moved and seconded 
that we proceed with the election of a permanent chairman. Is there any 
discussion?”’ 

Mr. H: ‘‘We have already wasted ten minutes and we are no farther along than when 
we started. Let’s leave all this tomfoolery and get down to business.”’ 

Chairman, grimly: “‘Is there further discussion?’’ Several voices: “‘Question.”’ 

Chairman: “‘A vote is called for. All those in favor of the motion raise your hands. 
Contrary minded. The vote is 17 for and 16 against. The motion is carried.”’ 
After another ten minutes of parliamentary wrangling three persons were 

nominated, and one finally elected and installed as permanent chairman. 

New Chairman: ‘‘At last we are ready to tackle the job of selecting a topic for the 
lesson plan. Twenty minutes of our half hour are gone, so we shall have to 
work fast. Have you any suggestions?” 

Miss J: “‘All teachers are interested, or should be interested, in current events. 
I suggest as the topic of the lesson, ‘Resolved, the United States took a forward 
step in overcoming the depression by going off the gold standard’.”’ 


How to Compute a Median 


M* C: ‘‘You can’t write a lesson about that. It’s too general and too com- 

plex. I move we take something definite and practical, like ‘How to compute 
a median’.’ 

Miss E: “‘I don’t know anything about statistics and that topic would not be 
interesting to me. Besides, I think the lesson ought to be something for 
children. We have to prepare lessons for children. Why wouldn't a lesson 
in English do? We all know English.”’ 
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Mr. B: “‘We all know mathematics too. English is too indefinite. I think a 
lesson in algebra or geometry would be much better. That’s definite and 
positive. Besides, I don’t see how progressive methods could be used in such 
situations and I think we ought to take something hard so we can learn some- 
thing.’’ 

Miss I: ‘'I like the suggestion that we take current events, but I think we ought to 
choose something from the lives of the children. “The Gold Standard is on too 
high a level.”’ 

Mr. F: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, can’t we have the suggestions written on the board? I 
can’t remember them all.”’ 

Chairman: ‘““That’s a good idea. Miss D, will you please write the suggestions 
on the board?”’ 

Miss D: writes and various members prompt. Difficulties of wording and spelling 
arise and are adjusted one by one. 

Mr. H: “‘I think we have too many suggestions. We aren't getting anywhere, 
and it’s almost the end of the hour. I second Mr. C’s motion.”’ 

Chairman: ‘“‘What was Mr. C’s motion? I’ve forgotten.”’ 

Miss D; “Mr. C moved that the topic of the lesson be ‘How to compute a median’.”’ 

Chorus from the group: “‘No, no, we don’t want that.”’ 

Mr. C: ‘‘The motion has been made and seconded. Mr. Chairman, I demand a 
vote.” 

Mr. G: “‘What’s the use of wasting time on red tape? Why can’t the chairman 
proceed informally? It’s easy to see the motion will be lost. Why do we have 
to go through all the motions of voting? I move we authorize the chairman to 
proceed informally.’’ Voice: ‘Second the motion.”’ | 

Mr. C: ‘‘My motion is already before the house, Mr. Chairman. Mr. G is out of 
order.”’ 


Time Up 


HAIRMAN: ‘‘The chairman is glad to proceed informally so long as his actions 

C are not questioned, but they have been questioned; so there is nothing to do 
but to follow the rules. Is there any discussion of the motion?”’ 

Miss E: ‘‘It seems foolish to adopt a topic that none of us know anything about. 
I hope everybody will vote against the motion. I’m going to.”’ 

Mr. C: *‘Don’t you want to learn something?’’ 

Miss E: ‘‘Yes, but not statistics. I want to learn how to write better lessons in 
English.”’ 

Voices: ‘‘Question, question.”’ 

Chairman: ‘‘A vote is called for. How many are in favor of the motion? How 
many opposed? Vote is 2 for, 31 against. The motion is lost.”’ 

Instructor: ‘‘Our time is up. Be prepared to continue the discussion at the next 
class meeting.” 
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TIL Democratic Cooperation 


r. A arose and said: ‘‘While our group is small, I feel we shall need a chair- 
| \ | man to coordinate our efforts and a secretary to keep a record of what we 
do. I suggest the election of a chairman and a secretary as our first order 
of business. I’m going to write my suggestion here on the board.’’ Writes. 
‘‘Perhaps some of you have other suggestions. Let’s get all the ideas of the 
group and then decide.”’ 
Mr. B: ‘Mr. A, did you mean the election of permanent officers to serve every day?”’ 
aS eC 
Mr. B, coming forward and writing on the board: ‘“‘Then, I'll suggest that we 
choose new officers at each meeting. While it will take time, I feel that being 
chairman or secretary is a valuable experience. We are trying to learn about 
cooperation, and probably some part of the success in cooperation depends 
upon what kind of officers the group selects. I think it would be good for all 
of us to see many different chairmen and secretaries and to compare them, as well 
as to have the experiences of being officers ourselves.”’ 


Seeking Suggestions 


r. A: ‘‘I guess you're right. I'd like to change my suggestion to include Mr. 
B’s idea of temporary.” 

Miss C: “‘I object. The constant election of officers will waste time and spoil the 
continuity of effort. I should like to see Mr. A’s suggestion stay before us for 
the present. Perhaps we can get some other suggestions that will be better 
than any of these we have, but let’s save these for the present.”’ 

Mr. D: ‘‘Wouldn’t it be a good idea if we begin with the first name on the class 
list as a chairman, and the second as secretary, for the first day, and follow 
right down the list in order, day by day?”’ 

Voices: ‘‘Write your suggestion on the board.’’ Mr. D writes. 

Miss E: “‘Mr. D, what do you think of Mr. B’s suggestion that we need to have 
experience with many types of officers. We haven’t many days to work to- 
gether, and if we take the names in regular order, we have no assurance that the 
chairman will differ. Would you be willing to take the first two names for 
today, and then have a committee appointed to canvass the number of sessions 
and the experience and personalities of the class, and for our remaining sessions 
select officers that will give us as wide a variety of experiences as possible; men 
and women, experienced and inexperienced, with aggressive and with retiring 
personalities?”’ 

Mr. D: ‘‘Yes, that’s a fine idea.’’ Nothing more was said for a few moments. 
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Mr. F assumed the leadership and said: ‘‘Are there any other suggestions?’’ No 


more were forthcoming. 


Plan Worked Out 


M* F: ‘‘We have three suggestions before us,—Mr. A’s on election of permanent 


officers; Mr. B’s that the officers be temporary; Mr. C’s and Miss E’s that we 
take the first two names on the list for today’s officers, and appoint a committee 
to canvass the class and our opportunities, and provide us as wide a variety of 
officers as possible. Are we ready for a vote?”’ 


. F: “‘Before we decide, ought we not consider whether there are any other 


officers we need? For instance, we need a record of what we have accomplished 
to use at later meetings, and we are going to need things written on the board. 
I suggest the committee select good writers for the board record because we all 
have to read what is written. I think we need a chairman, a scribe, and a 
secretary. Perhaps there are other officers we should have.’’ Mr. F writes his 
suggestion on the board. The group was quiet for a moment thinking. No 
further suggestions were offered. 


Preferential Vote Taken 


M* D: ‘‘I suggest we take a preferential vote to see what the group thinks about 


these matters. Are there any objections to my asking how many are in favor 
of the various ideas?’’ No objections were expressed. ‘Very well. Let’s 
begin with the last one. How many think we need a chairman, a scribe, and a 
secretary? Raise your hands please. Contrary minded?’’ There were no 
contrary votes. ‘‘How many think we can get valuable experience by having 
different officers each time, provided we have a committee to select officers 
so that we don’t waste any time choosing them?’’ Again all were favorable. 
‘How many are willing to take the first three names on our class list for today’s 
chairman, secretary, and scribe, and to use the best writer of the three for the 
scribe?’ Again all were favorable. Mr. D. then called on Mr. A, Mr. B, and 
Miss C to come forward and write their names on the board. Miss C proved to 
be the most legible writer. Mr. A was declared chairman, Mr. B secretary, 
and Miss C scribe. 


. A took the chair and said: ‘‘I thank you for this opportunity and will promise 


to do my best. My understanding is that I am not to lead but to coordinate and 
facilitate your deliberations. Until some one objects I shall use informal 
methods of control in an attempt to save time, but if conflicts arise or if at any 
time you desire formal action, I can resort to formal parliamentary procedure. 
Are there objections? . . . The chair hears none. 

‘Our first business under the action taken previously is the appointment of a 
committee to select officers for future meetings. What is your pleasure?’’ 
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Committee to Be Appointed 


iss G: ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I suggest that you appoint a committee of two to can- 

M vass the ‘philosophies’ we wrote at the beginning of the course, select the good 
writers as possible scribes, and divide the remaining members into groups rep- 
resenting variations in experience and ideas.”’ 

Mr. H: “I should like to ask Miss G if she doesn’t think the committee should 
survey the class and see the different types of personalities as well. The com- 
mittee might also use the class ratings we made and the tests the instructor 
gave us.” | 

Miss G: ‘‘Yes, I shall be glad to include those and any other means anyone can 
think of in my suggestion.”’ 

Chairman: ‘‘Does anyone know of any other means that might be used?”’ 


Mr. D: “‘The committee might use a questionnaire if they need more information 
than they could get from existing records and opportunities.” 


Instructions to Committee 


a “Are there other suggestions?’ None were forthcoming. ‘‘Then 

unless some one objects, I shall appoint the next two names on our class list, 
Mr. D and Miss E, as a committee to appoint officers for each of our subsequent 
class meetings, instructing them to provide us with as wide a variety of officers 
as possible, men and women, with aggressive and with retiring personalities, 
experienced and inexperienced. I shall appoint them with power, but suggest 
that so far as seems wise, they use the biographical sketches, and ‘philosophies’ 
previously written, the tests given the class by the instructor, the class ratings, 
and questionnaires if necessary. Have I expressed your wishes? Is there any 
objection . . . or further suggestion?’ 

Miss I: ‘It might be embarrassing if the committee reported the actual basis of 
selection for any one individual. I doubt if I could be a successful chairman if 
I were selected as the worst in the class. Would we not all feel better about it 
if the committee kept the basis of selection a confidential matter?”’ 

Chairman: ‘‘How many are favorable to Miss I’s suggestion that the committee 
keep its bases of selection strictly confidential?’’ Many hands. ‘‘Anybody 
opposed?’ None. ‘“The committee is to keep its bases of selection strictly 
confidential. Are there other suggestions?’’ 

Mr. F: “‘I suggest that the committee after today be prepared to report at the close 
of each meeting, the officers for the next meeting so that they may have op- 
portunity to go over the minutes of previous meetings and prepare themselves 
for their work.”’ 
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Selection of Topic 


“Porn “Are there any objections? . . . It is so ordered. Are there further 

suggestions?’’ None were forthcoming. 

Chairman: ‘We are now ready to turn to the next order of business, the selection of 
a topic for a lesson. We have ten minutes left. What is your pleasure?’ 

Mr. J: ‘All teachers are interested, or should be, in current events. I suggest as 
the topic of our lesson, ‘Resolved, the United States took a forward step in 
overcoming the depression by going off the gold standard’.”’ 

Chairman: ‘‘Mr. J, unless there are objections, I am going to rule you are out of 
order. You have made a specific suggestion, but the chair has received no 
instructions as yet as to how the group wishes to proceed. Won't you please 
hold that suggestion until the group decides how it wishes to go about the 
selection of a topic?”’ 


Method of Selection 


r. D: “‘I suggest we proceed to collect topics suitable for a lesson.’ 

Miss E: ‘We have only a few minutes left—we won't get very far. Even if we 
had lots of time, we ought to establish some general specifications to help us in 
making suggestions. I suggest we spend our time now listing specifications, 
and then come next time prepared to make suggestions in accord with the 
specifications.”’ 

Mr. D: “‘You are right. I withdraw my suggestion.”’ 

Chairman: “‘If there are no objections I will permit Mr. D to withdraw his sugges- 
tion. I hear none. It is withdrawn. Have you further proposals?’’ 

Mr. D: ‘‘In the view of the shortness of time, I move we adopt Miss E’s suggestion.” 
Many voices: ‘‘Seconded.”’ 

Chairman: ‘‘There seems to be unanimous support for Miss E’s suggestion. Are 
there objections? I hear none. Therefore, the purpose before the group is to 
collect suggestions for specifications.”’ 

Miss E: ‘‘I suggest that the topic ought to be interesting to children."’ 

Miss I: ‘‘Wouldn’t we learn more, Miss E, if the topic wasn’t interesting? It 
would be hard to write a progressive lesson on grammar.”’ 


No Arguments Allowed 


HAIRMAN: ‘‘Unless there are objections, I shall rule that arguments are out of 
C order, Miss I. Wouldn't you be willing to state your objection in the form of 
a suggestion that the topic be dry, difficult, and uninteresting to children?”’ 
Miss I: ‘‘Yes.’” Chairman to scribe: ‘‘Please write it so, as a second suggestion. 
Are there other suggestions?” 
Miss G: “‘I suggest we determine the grade for which the lesson is to be written. 
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We represent all grades here and obviously some choice of grade must be made.”’ 
Suggestion received and recorded. 


.H: “‘I’m not sure I know just what is meant by writing a lesson plan. I suggest 


we ask the instructor to define the problem more in detail.”’ 


. J: ‘Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we are getting a wide variety of types of 


suggestions. The last two have not been suggestions of specifications at all 
but of different procedures. In view of the fact we have only a minute or two 
left, and that we plainly have not thought the situation through, I move we 
reopen the question of purpose next time, and that we each come prepared to 
present a definite plan of things to be done that we may select a purpose intel- 
ligently.’’ Chorus of: “‘Seconded.”’ 


Chairman: ‘“‘If there are no objections I am going to rule that the first order of 


business at our next meeting will be to redetermine our purpose and to call for 
suggestions for plans of procedure. Are there any objections? It is so ordered. 
Class adjourned.”’ 
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IV. Analysis of Cooperation 


HE Outstanding difference between the above two meetings is that in the 

first the chairman and members are thinking only of what they feel, they wish, 

they want, individually, while in the second the individual members are group 
minded. They are thinking and planning for others. They submit their ideas to 
the group for group approval and group adoption. ‘They strive to understand the other 
fellow’s point of view and to help him make a contribution. 

Group mindedness and a willingness to express one’s self through group action 
is basic to high-level social cooperation. In individualistic competitive action, 
each attempt at action cuts across other attempts at action and final decision is 
reached by compromise. The compromise is always less desirable than the ideas 
which are represented in it. Compromise is a species of elimination of distinctive 
but conflicting elements until only the mediocre obvious elements, common to all, 
remain. 

Social integration is a species of growth in which each suggestion is a contribu- 
tion, and the final product is richer than that suggested by any member. In in- 
dividualistic cooperation, moticns are used to compel the group to consider some 
individual's ideas: in social cooperation motions are out of order until the group 
mind and the group will are clear. Then the motion becomes merely the decisive 
expression of the agreement that has been reached. The two types of cooperation 
may be represented diagrammatically as follows: 


Individualistic Social 








—= 


7 + f 


PECIFICALLY, note the following instance of personal and individual expression, 
S unsubordinated to group will. 
Mr. B cutting across Mr. F's suggestion and trying to use it to achieve his own 
purpose. ‘‘I move the temporary officers be made permanent.”’ 
I think we need a secretary. Will some one please nominate. . . 
Chairman: J don’t think it is a good thing. . . 
I would be unwilling to be permanent chairman. 
I was planning... 








Too Much E gotism 
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The calling for votes to prevent discussing of opposing views. 
Mr. C cutting across consideration of Miss ]’s suggestions by objections to a counter 
motion, etc., etc., etc. 






Ideas of the Group 





ONTRARIWISE, note the social mindedness in the following: 

Cw. A: Let’s get all the ideas of the group. 

Mr. B: Did you mean .. . (attempting to understand the other fellow’s point of 
view before presenting his own.) 

Mr. A’s adoption of Mr. B’s idea. 

Miss E’s asking Mr. D. ‘‘What do you think of Mr. B's suggestion?’ (to get his 
idea before presenting a different idea). 

The action in the chairman’s ruling Mr. J out of order because he was not conforming 
to the adopted purpose, at the same time helping him get his contribution before the 
group effectively. 

The chairman’s use of informal methods, with constant checks to make sure he is 
interpreting the group will correctly. 

Mr. J’s justification of his motion as an emergency measure. 

The group assignment of its next lesson as a logical outgrowth of its day’s exper- 













iences. 





Difficulties 



















HEN individuals first begin to practice social cooperation, they tend to feel 

wv restricted and inhibited in a variety of ways. They miss the ‘‘freedom’’ 

(which is really license) to say whatever comes into their heads without stopping 

to consider whether it is an appropriate time for expression and whether it is a real 
contribution to group purposes or not. Social cooperation demands: 

1. That each member adopt as his own the group purpose and hold himself to it by 
censoring each impulse and inhibiting those which do not further the group purpose. 

2. That under such censorship each member think and act creatively and ag- 
gressively at each instant of time, but contribute the results of his thinking only at 
appropriate times. 

3. That each member submit his ideas and suggestions to the group with full 
recognition that decision rests with the group. One should think of himself as an 
organ of the group and not as the whole group. Subordination of ego to group ego is 
absolutely essential. Each member must desire to help the group mind to think, to 
decide, to act. 

4. That there be constant opportunity for revelation of the group mind and will, 
with equally constant attempts to assist minority interests achieve their purposes 
through action acceptable to the majority. 
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Self Discipline in Meetings 


N RETURN for the effort at self-discipline and self-control which social cooperation 
involves, one receives dividends of enriched understanding, intense stimuli to 
creative thinking, instant and appreciative recognition of each creative contribu- 
tion, satisfying awareness of rich increases in friendship and harmony. Competitive 
cooperation is divisive; social cooperation is integrating. 

One final warning must be given. There is a natural antithesis between growth 
and achievement. When the emergency is high, and the emphasis is on achievement, 
competitive methods are best. When the emergency is low, and the emphasis is 
upon growth and progress, social cooperation is best. Once a vision of social unity 
has been achieved, however, it will be found that even in emergencies, competitive 
methods may be employed without necessarily sacrificing the cooperative attitudes 
and unities. 

You will find it to your great advantage in both your private and professional 
life to prepare yourself to use cooperative techniques effectually. 

Those interested in making a further study of the work of Dr. Courtis, and his associates, 
are referred to ‘‘Cooperation, Its Nature, Evolution and Practice’, by S. A. Courtis. (A 
mimeographed report obtainable from Brumfield and Brumfield, Ann Arbor, Mich. Price 50¢.) 
The National Educational Association has also published a booklet, entitled ‘‘Teachers and 
Cooperation’, prepared by a Committee headed by Dr. Courtis. This contains a bibliography. 
It may be obtained by writing Dr. Courtis. (Price 25¢.) 
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V. Sound and Fury 


~ God, what'll happen next? Why, here are union negotiators being accused 
of calling a management unfair, illogical and liars! 

It was M who charged the Guild with that. ‘‘I'm sick and tired of being told 
every time I open my mouth that I’m unfair, being told I’m illogical, being told 
I’m a God damn liar!”’ 

Why, it just looks as if it’s getting so that these old established privileges of a 
management are beginning to trouble the management. 

About the unfairness and the illogic of the management, a glance at the tran- 
script of Wednesday's negotiations gives a clearer picture than this report can do. 
Look it over. But nobody called M a God damn liar. Or even a liar, for that 
matter. 


Alleged Provocation 


F coursE M’s provocation was great. The Guild was trying to get higher 
O minimums for the Commercial Department. 

The Guild had informed M quite courteously, that wage minimums in the com- 
mercial division were in many respects the lowest in New York, and that the man- 
agement system of lumping such people as responsible bookkeepers and paying 
tellers in classifications and at wage minimums far below their merits should 
be corrected. ‘‘We propose that bookkeepers and pay clerks should have mini- 
mum wages more in accord with the responsibilities of their jobs,’’ K had remarked. 
‘It’s an injustice for a bookkeeper to be subject to a $31 minimum.”’ 

The ‘‘classifications’’ which the Guild Unit had drawn up with regard to em- 
ployes in the commercial department were not iron-clad, the Guild negotiators 
pointed out, but were there for purposes of simplifying bargaining on wages. 


M would have no part of any new ‘“‘classifications.’’ The three classifications 
set up in last year’s contracts were too many, in his opinion. ‘‘Any clerk when 
he starts is green,’’ he said. ‘‘A beginner is a beginner.” 


““Yet,’’ said K, ‘“‘you have agreed—in regard to the editorial side—that a 
copy boy starts at one figure and a cub reporter at another. They are both green 
when they start.”’ 


Argument Develops 


POUTED. Why mess up the editorial department with his sacred commercial 
M department, he would like to know. No new ‘‘classifications.’’ Certainly 
not in the contract. 

‘It isn't possible,’ said K, ‘‘for you to stand out against the world while all 
the other papers agree that there are distinctions which can be drawn on paper in 
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a contract.’ That was when M went off the deep end. There was calm, later. 
At that point K said, ‘‘I still don’t see why so much heat develops when we discuss 
Commercial Department minimums.”’ 

‘There is no more difficult a class to define than the clerical classifications,’’ 
said M, reproachfully. 

“If it were a simple difficulty why do you approach it with such emotion?”’ 
K inquired. 

“You haven't changed my opinion,’’ said M. 

K said very gently: ‘‘God knows what will change your opinion.’’ He had 
pointed out that the minimums listed for Commercial Department employes ‘‘failed 
to reflect in any degree the real differentials of work in the departments,’’ and offered 
to prove it ‘‘by any contract in the city.’” ‘‘We are here now,’’ he continued, 
‘with lots of new experience—which we have learned in the usual school—and we 
are here to make a modest advance. In so far as minimums are concerned we are 
aware that in many cases those are the lowest in the city.”’ 

‘“We are not being dogmatic about it,’’ said K. ‘‘On the other hand, we don’t 
expect you to be dogmatic.’’ At the end he asked, “‘How shall we proceed?”’ 

M seemed pretty exhausted. With dignity he responded, ‘‘There is nothing to 
proceed on as far as classifications are concerned.” 

‘‘Then,’’ K asked, ‘“‘may we discuss the minimums?”’ 


Exhaustion Leads to Adjournment 


OMETHING seemed to go out of M. Ina strangled voice, ‘‘I suggest,’’ he gasped, 
S “that we adjourn.”’ 

So ended the first phase of the great battle of the Commercial Department min- 
imums. The point was clearly established that M, regardless of the primitive status 
of minimums in his favorite department compared with other contracts, regardless 
of the logic of the Guild proposal to try to reflect ‘‘real differentials of work’’ 
through classification of services and minimums, seemed to prefer to curse himself 
into a fury rather than to argue on the merits. On which, of course, he couldn't win. 


Analysis of Cooperative Elements 


HERE was only one other moment when M’s temperament might have embar- 
Rau his colleagues as it did others in attendance. That was when he told 
Bill U, Guild negotiator, that he was ‘‘God damn sick’’ of his ‘‘line of chatter.”’ 
Otherwise the day’s negotiations were conducted with due regard to the usual 
standards of civility. 

They began, indeed, in an attitude of harmony. On the Guild proposal for 
advance consultation on the part of the management with the Unit on discharges 
before they occur M agreed that this might possibly be worked out. 

There was a useful and constructive discussion of the question of a clause in the 
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contract to guard the Unit from the possibility of being obliged to cross picket lines 
and otherwise consort with strike-breakers. There was a friendly exploratory dis- 
cussion of no-economy firings. The management is still considering the Guild 
proposal of job guarantees in the event of a national emergency (such as war). 
A solution of the question of compensation for tabulators used interchangeably on 
the Curb-Bond and the Big Board was practically agreed upon. It seemed that 
something might be done as regards editorial ‘‘interchangeability,’’ this field hav- 
ing been narrowed down to two cases at the moment. 

Sunny weather vanished with the opening of discussion of minimums in the 
Commercial Department. This was holy ground, mates, barred from the impious 
tread of advocates of better standards. It will, however, be invaded again Monday 
afternoon and evening and Commercial Department employes will find it fascinating. 











The Air Hygiene Foundation, with the U. S. 
Public Health Service, and the American Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons 
has Made Plans for a Campaign to Improve 
Industrial Health, Similar to the ‘‘Safety First’’ 
Movement. 


Industrial Health 
Agencies 


By W. J. McConneti, M.D. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
New York 


general groups of private foundations and national associations, universities, 
trade associations, insurance carriers, industrial and mercantile establishments, 
and labor groups. 


[ ecocat go agencies engaged in industrial health work may be classified into 


The Air Hygiene Foundation 


HE Air Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., is a non-profit organization sup- 
inet by the.industries and dedicated to the advancement of industrial health 
through the study of occupational diseases. Research projects and studies supported 
by the foundation are in progress at a number of institutions. The foundation has 
surveyed medical, engineering and legal phases of current occupational disease prob- 
lems and has developed an exhaustive bibliography and data file on occupational 
diseases, enabling the organization to serve as a clearing house of information on the 
subject. Abstracts of current occupational disease literature are issued monthly. 
Three professional committees, medical, preventive engineering, and legal, each 
composed of specialists in their particular fields, are maintained by the foundation. 

The American Association of Industrial Physicians and Surgeons was organized 
in Detroit twenty-four years ago. Scientific exhibits of interest to the industrial 
physician are features of the annual meeting. A committee has under consideration 
a field survey of plant dispensary equipment to determine to what extent plant medi- 
cal equipment can be standardized and what are the approximate costs of ade- 
quately equipping plant dispensaries of various sizes. 


—— 
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The American College of Surgeons does excellent work through its Committee 
on Industrial Medicine and Traumatic Surgery. 


American Medical Association 


HE American Medical Association has always published in THE Journat in- 
y eadaseany in the field of industrial health, but emphasis was given the subject a 
decade ago through the organization of the Section on Preventive and Industrial 
Medicine and Public Health. The Association authorized in June 1937 the organi- 
zation of a Council on Industrial Health as a standing committee of the Board of 
Trustees. The Council was organized in December 1937 and has developed a work- 
ing organization through the appointment of a secretary and the creation of official 
committees. 

The American Public Health Association for twenty-five years has engaged in 
the study of a wide variety of public health subjects through the Industrial Hygiene 
Section, which is one of ten sections of the association. 

The American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, through its re- 
search laboratory, for a number of years has been conducting studies on the effects 
of high temperatures and various humidities on workmen. The laboratory re- 
cently has studied the reactions of different groups of office workers to air condi- 
tioning. A committee of the society is engaged in a study of high humidities such 
as are found in the textile industries. A joint committee of the society and of the 
American Society of Refrigerating Engineers has drawn up a code of recommended 
minimum requirements for comfort air conditioning. Another committee of the 
society and the U. S. Weather Bureau are conducting a study at the present time for 
the purpose of establishing weather design factors which may be useful in the de- 
sign and operation of air conditioning systems. 


American Standards Association 


HE American Standards Association is a federation of national associations and 
feet departments. It serves as a clearing house through which in- 
dustrial, technical and governmental groups develop and coordinate their standardi- 
zation programs in the interests of economy, looking forward toward the develop- 
ment of a single, consistent set of national standards. It is the recognized national 
standardizing agency. Any organization with standards which it feels would be 
more effective if approved as American standards may present its standards to the 
association for approval. This association initiates projects in the field of industrial 
health only when a specific request has been received and after the request has been 
investigated and approved by the standards council of the association. About 400 
standards and safety codes have thus far been approved. The association is develop- 
ing a safety code for work in compressed air. A code on electroplating is in draft 
form. The association’s reports on ‘‘Fundamentals Relating to the Design and 
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Operation of Exhaust Systems’’ was the first document of its kind to be prepared. 
Other subcommittees have been organized to develop standards for rock drilling, 
grinding, buffing and polishing and similar subjects, with particular relation to the 
use of exhaust systems. An important activity in the field of industrial health is the 
work of the Sectional Committee on Allowable Concentrations of Toxic Dusts and 
Gases. 


Illuminating Engineers 


se Illuminating Engineering Society was organized in 1906 for the advancement 
of the theory and practice of illuminating engineering. Its chief contribution to 
the field of industrial health lies in its code of lighting for factories, mills and other 
work places. This code has been officially approved as an ‘‘American standard”’ 
by the American Standards Association. The society is engaged at the present time 
in preparing good lighting practices for specific industries. 

The National Safety Council is interested primarily in industrial and public 
safety. The council’s booklets ‘‘The Healthy Worker’’ and ‘‘Safeguarding Women 
in Industry’’ have had wide distribution. The National Safety News, a monthly 
paper, carries an industrial health section. 

The National Tuberculosis Association, through a number of local organiza- 
tions, have included at one time or another among other activities, an industrial 
health program. 


Saranac Laboratory 


HE Saranac Laboratory for the Study of Tuberculosis undertakes research studies 
jf enencone by the Trudeau Foundation. They are coordinated with clinical, 
roentgenologic and engineering field studies in industries in which dust and tuber- 
culosis constitute an occupational hazard. Animal experimentation is used to test 
hypotheses formulated from field data to explain peculiar manifestations of disease 
and their causation. The problems of study at present fall into two groups, one 
which concerns the effects of dust alone and a second in which alterations in sus- 
ceptibility to tuberculosis are of primary interest. While field investigations of 
certain industries are conducted for the confidential information of those concerned, 
the many research studies issued by the laboratory and addresses by the members of 
the laboratory staff are given wide circulation. 

The Industrial Health Conservancy Laboratories was established on a fee basis 
to serve industry in all health problems relating to workers and working conditions. 
Organized in 1920, it is the oldest privately maintained organization of its kind in 
-the United States. Its field of activity has covered such subjects as industrial in- 
toxications, occupational diseases, industrial hygiene, industrial epidemics, medical 
organization and authoritative testimony. Three types of services are offered to 
industry: membership services, retainer services, and special and miscellaneous 
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services. The organization issues a booklet describing these services and kindred 
matters. 

Among the independent agencies which are not only conducting research and 
field investigations in the industrial hygiene field but are offering courses of in- 
struction in industrial hygiene to students and graduates are a number of the uni- 
versities in every section of the country. 

The American Foundrymen’s Association's efforts in the field of industrial 
health are directed toward the development of good practices for the foundry in- 
dustry and the collection of information helpful in formulating codes for the in- 
dustry. The Industrial Hygiene Codes Committee of this organization has so far 
published three good practices reports and is engaged in preparing others. 


N. A. M. Committee 


_— National Association of Manufacturers’ Committee on Healthful Working 
Conditions, recently organized, is interested for the present in the coordination 
of the best practices in industrial medicine in an effort to adapt them to the varying 
types of manufacturing plants, and the ‘‘selling’’ of good industrial practices to the 
industrialists of the country. 

The Portland Cement Association had conducted an anticold campaign among 
the employees of member plants and at present is providing funds for a dust-health 
study of the cement industry. 

Another group of independent agencies actively interested in the promotion of 
industrial health work is the insurance group. A number of the compensation 
Carriers maintain a laboratory of industrial hygiene for the study of existing in- 
dustrial health hazards and of measures for controlling them in the plants of the 
industries which they insure under their workmen's compensation policies. A 
partial list, at least, of the compensation companies maintaining industrial hygiene 
laboratories are the Aetna Life of Hartford, Conn., the Employers Liability of 
Boston, the Employers Mutual Liability of Wausau, Wis. (laboratory at Milwau- 
kee), Fidelity and Casualty of New York, Liberty Mutual of Boston, Maryland 
Casualty of Baltimore, Michigan Mutual Liability of Detroit, Travelers of Hartford, 
Conn., and the Zurich General Accident Liability of Chicago. 


DuPont Institute 


” largest group of independent agencies whose activities in the field of industrial 
health are directed particularly toward safeguarding the health of workmen is 
the employer group. The duPont organization has erected an institute known as 
the Haskell Laboratory of Industrial Toxicology, the staff of which determines the 
toxicity of the many chemical products manufactured by the organization and rec- 
ommends safe methods of employing them in industrial processes. The Union 
Carbon and Carbide Chemical Corporation recently has begun a study of the toxicity 
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of some of its products. Many other organizations have established industrial 
hygiene laboratories for the study and prevention of health hazards encountered in 
their respective plants. These services are all supplementary to well rounded health 
programs carried out in each subsidiary of the corporation. 

Unique features of the medical program of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company are the general health course and the nutrition course for women, 
with certain follow-up activities, and the course in safety and first aid for men. 
Emphasis is placed on the development of proper health habits conducive to the 
maintenance of good health and to practical everyday methods of living. 

Labor organizations, as a group of independent agencies, appear rather back- 
ward in any sustained efforts in the field of industrial health. Attempts have been 
made by labor organizations to promote health programs, but for some reason best 
known to themselves these programs were discontinued. A notable exception is the 
health service rendered by the Union Health Centre to its members. This organiza- 
tion for twenty-five years has acted as the Health Department of the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union. With the exception of a single grant of $20,000 
from the Rosenwald Fund, the Union Health Centre has been supported from fees 
from its members. In 1934 it became an integral part of the International Union. 

The group of independent consultants in industrial health is composed of emi- 
nent industrial physicians and engineers whose services are available to industrial 
organizations, large or small, that may require consultation service. 

From the Proceedings of the First Annual Congress on Industrial Health of the American 
Medical Association. Published through the courtesy of the Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 






















If an Employer Gives an Appropriate Job Test 
to a Group of Applicants, What are the Odds that 
Those Who Score Above Average will Prove at 
Least Somewhat Better on the Job for Which 
They are Hired? Sometimes Ten to One. 


Aptitude 
Testing 


By Cuaries A. Drake 
West Virginia University, 
Morgantown, W. Va. 

NDUSTRIAL psychologists should get away from dependence upon standardized 
] tests that were originally designed for purposes other than factory work. They 

should learn to design their own tests to fit the requirements revealed by ade- 
quate psychological job analyses. They should work closely with the industrial 
engineers and methods specialists, machine designers, tool-and-fixture designers, and 
others in the organization, including especially the Personnel Manager and his 
staff. 

They should not attempt to be a super-personnel department or to usurp the 
functions that belong to other staff specialists. They should use pencil-and-paper 
tests with great caution and only sparingly, replacing them with other types of 
performance tests wherever possible. And they should declare their independence 
of the coefficient of correlation, the regression-weighted battery, and other impedi- 
menta of academic psychology. 


Criticism of Present Testing 


HEN aptitude testing programs in industry have failed, as some of them are 

\ \ alleged to have done, such failure is almost invariably traceable to either or 
both of two causes: inappropriate tests were used, or improper techniques were 
employed. The psychologists doing industrial testing are almost without ex- 
ception carrying on the old academic psychological tradition of applying a battery 
of standardized tests, correlating the test scores with some criterion of success on 
the job, and identifying the best combination of these tests by statistical techniques. 
It is our contention that the whole procedure is outmoded, time-wasting, and 
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unnecessarily laborious. The choice of the initial battery is fortuitous and un- 
scientific, depending upon highly subjective factors in the selector. The criterion 
chosen is not always the best available for the purpose intended. And the correla- 
tion procedure should be used sparingly, if at all, usually for the edification of other 
academic psychologists who prefer the broader generalizations. 


Personnel Managers Eager for Tests 


FS Nese progressive personnel manager is eager to have the assistance of aptitude 
tests in selecting people for the jobs he has to fill. He is usually not so situated 
that he can design his own tests, and he is impatient with the cumbersome and costly 
research techniques used by many of the psychologists who have reported their 
work. Moreover, he wants tests that can be quickly administered and scored by 
his regular staff, and results that can be interpreted without regression weightings 
and coefficients of correlation. 

Two years ago, in reporting our exploratory work at the Eagle Pencil Company 
Company in the design and application of aptitude tests (1), we gave an exposition 
of the eight steps that seemed to be required in designing one or more performance 
tests to fit a particular job. This was a pioneering effort and necessarily crude. 
Our best test, of the nine reported, correlated .60 with a reliable criterion, but the 
test was demonstrably better for selection purposes than this figure indicates. In 
fact, the test was doing so well what the management wanted it to do—not what the 
psychologist wanted it to do—that we thereafter gave scant attention to corre- 
lations. 


Test Results 


ANAGEMENT is primarily interested in identifying at the earliest possible 
M moment, preferably prior to hiring, the individuals who can not make the 
grade—who can not reach standard within a reasonable time, or who can never 
attain the standard. Management is also interested in selecting the individuals of 
highest aptitude, but this aspect of selection involves another consideration that 
must be left for later treatment. Let us examine the differentiating ability of one 
aptitude test for purposes of illustration. 

Table No. 1 shows the distribution of time-scores for 373 inexperienced appli- 
cants for mechanical assembly jobs together with the scores of a sample of 40 ex- 
perienced operators on such jobs. The last column shows in parentheses the average 
rankings of these 40 experienced operators by their foreman, rankings based prima- 
rily on the foreman’s knowledge of their piece-rate earnings. 

The foreman stated that he would be glad to drop or transfer the last nine in his 
list, those numbered from 32 to 40. Of these last nine the test identified six of the 
poorest seven, Numbers 34 to 39, in that order. No. 40 was a disciplinary case in 
the shop although ranking above average in the test. No. 31, highest on the test, 
was emotionally unstable, irregular in attendance, impudent, and low in earnings. 
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Of the 14 operators beyond the critical score, which was set at 169 seconds, 12 
were in the lower half of the foreman’s list, the two exceptions, Numbers 16 and 18, 
being close to his median position. Among the 26 operators scoring within the 
critical score limit there were only two, Numbers 32 and 4o, that the foreman 
‘would be glad to drop or transfer.’’ A general correlation coefficient would ob- 
scure the foregoing differentiation. 


TABLE 1 (2) 
Pin Board Test 





SCORES, TIME IN SECONDS APPLICANTS OPERATORS | OPERATORS AS RANKED BY FOREMAN 
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Now let us consider the working conditions that affect the rankings in this 
assembly department, particularly as they affect the best operators. In a Training 
Department set up in connection with the testing program, removed from the as- 
sembly department but operating with its own tools and fixtures and under constant 
and close supervision and time-study control and check, both new employees and 
some old ones were given two weeks of intensive training. Certain operators 
trained to a maximum daily output of 150 gross of the product, and to a sustained 
daily rate of 90 gross, were sent to the assembly department at the end of the training 
period. Subsequently the daily output of these operators declined to the 50 gross 
which was the usual output of the older operators in the department. Why did this 
take place? 


Pressure Applied to Hold Down Output 


NVESTIGATION disclosed that pressure was applied by the older operators to hold 
I down production. Although unions are sometimes accused of such practices, 
this plant was non-union. Clearly the excellence of the best operators could not, 
under such conditions, be reflected in the rankings and in the piece-rate earnings 
upon which such rankings were based—another argument against the validity of a 
correlation coefficient in such a situation. 

There was still another complicating factor. The operators in this department 
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not only assembled the product but also, in the course of the process, inspected it. 
The manual dexterity test did not measure inspection ability, although the criterion 
based on earnings undoubtedly included the effect of this ability in some unknown 
amount. Such inspection ability depends upon visual perception as a mental 
process. 


Eye Examinations 


E HAVE given expositions elsewhere of the results of attempts to measure the 
\ \ visual perceptual process and to relate such measurements to production. It 
is known that the eye examinations included in the usual physical examinations are 
quite inadequate as a basis from which inspection ability can be inferred. While 
certain defects of vision preclude effective inspection, perfect eyesight does not 
guarantee perceptual efficiency. A wide normal distribution of scores on a visual 
perception test results from the measurement of persons whose eye examinations are 
reported as normal. 

Introduction of a visual perception test in the selection procedure is imperative 
under such circumstances. The problem of weighting such a test as a part of a 
battery is quite insoluble by statistical techniques in the face of working conditions 
of the sort related above. The practical safeguard in the selection process is to 
accept only applicants for assembly-inspection jobs who have high measured ability 
in visual perception. 

One is often misled, however, in his observations of the amount of visual per- 
ception involved in the inspection process. Close study of the assembly operators 
in the foregoing sample of 40 indicated that some were depending largely upon touch 
and upon kinesthetic perception although the standard job instructions called for 
visual inspection. Even eye-movements themselves may be merely habitual and 
perfunctory and, consequently, quite deceptive in analyzing the job. 


Tests for Touch 


OsT persons in industrial work have observed jobs in which the operators were 
M required to use touch, the muscle or kinesthetic sense, and even hearing in the 
inspection of the product. Aptitude tests must be designed to measure the per- 
ceptions called for in such work. How utterly futile it would be to attempt to 
test tea tasters or perfumers without suitable instruments in the taste and smell 
areas! The situation in industrial inspection generally differs from these only in 
degree. Yet we are familiar with instances in which testers have applied batteries 
of tests for particular jobs without including a single test for one or more of the 
special perceptions required in the work. 

When a job requires that the operator stand at his work and that he make body 
movements and full-arm movements, a test performed in the standing position and 
involving body and arm movements is an obvious requirement. One should not be 
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disappointed to find that a battery of any number of pencil-and-paper tests gives a 
low multiple correlation with some criterion of success on the job in such a situa- 
tion. Any other result would arouse our suspicions about the tests, the criterion, 
or the technique. 


Tests for Accident Proneness 


GAIN, the tests used may be of such character that they combine in unknown 
A amounts such disparate abilities as attention, perception, and motor manip- 
ulation, all in one or more of the tests. Thus the three best tests found in the 
accident-proneness investigations sponsored by the British Industrial Fatigue Re- 
search Board (3) presented inextricable combinations of these three factors in their 
several scores. Such a situation may account in large measure for the moderate, 
but encouraging, relations found between their test scores and the accident records. 

In our own experience (4) the differences between scores on perception tests and 
motor tests were more highly predictive of accident-proneness than were the scores 
when combined. Similar discrepancies between levels of performance on several 
tests may also be highly diagnostic of abilities called for on industrial jobs, but this 
hypothesis must be investigated further. 

The ordinary tests available to psychologists are also wholly inadequate for 
dual operations in which the two hands perform two identical operations simul- 
taneously. Our experiments (5) indicate a normal distribution of this ability, with 
only about one person in five possessing it in such degree that he should be employed 
on dual-operation jobs. The test results also indicate that as the operation cycle 
increases in length and as the positioning or fitting element becomes more promi- 
nent, the economies achieved by dual operation tend to be sharply reduced or even 
lost altogether. 


Dual Operation J obs 


W 7 ® HAVE seen one-hand performance and one-hand pencil-and-paper tests wholly 

composing the battery applied to operators on dual-operation jobs, applied 
by psychologists who seemed blissfully ignorant of the fact that the main ability 
involved constituted an area of marked individual differences. The poor results 
attained in such circumstances reflect upon the insight and professional competence 
of all of us, and serve to enhance the low esteem in which our profession is held by 
some disappointed but intensely practical personnel managers. 

We are now convinced that the best basis for test construction is that afforded 
by time and motion analyses of the job for which the test is to be designed. Lack- 
ing suitable time-study figures we prefer a motion picture of the operation with a 
Gilbreth clock or other timing device showing, thus, permitting a micro-motion 
analysis to be made. These procedures tie the psychological work in closely with 
the methods—engineering, tool and fixture design, job standardization, rate setting, 
and the other aspects of industrial engineering in the plant—a very desirable feature. 
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In the test installation made for Johnson and Johnson last summer (1939), the 
tests were directly designed from the time study analyses furnished by the industrial 
engineer. The results were highly satisfactory. The same procedure will be used, 
so far as it is possible to obtain the basic time study data, in the further work for 
this company in its two new plants in 1940. Where a new job is to be set up in the 
new plants, with changed methods and a different cycle of operation, the main char- 
acteristics of the job will be determined and one or more tests will be designed to 
embody these characteristics. A test designed with sufficient flexibility in opera- 
tion can be readily adapted to minor changes in the job set-up. 


Cost of Tests 


N THE matter of costs, no inconsiderable item when selection by test is contem- 
I plated, the difference between the older and the newer technique is enormous. 
The testing time and computation time for the former may be very great, thus bring- 
ing the cost per job to prohibitive figures. For the latter a few performance tests 
that can be used over and over for hundreds of applicants without replacement or 
repair will be required and a testing time that should not exceed one hour per per- 
son, asarule. The known difference in costs, in one situation that cannot now be 
more specifically designated, is in the ratio of 6 to 1, favoring the newer technique. 

The design of special tests directly from the time and motion analysis data 
eliminates much of the trial-and-error experimentation that characterizes the older 
test-battery technique. As the designer gains insight and skill, he can practically 
eliminate trial-and-error. , His basic data from which the tests are designed also 
affords a safeguard against overlooking some important but obscure element in the 
operation cycle. | 
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Foremen’s Union Finale 


By Ira B. Cross, Jr. 


PERSONNEL JouRNAL had gone to press, the author received a letter from 
one of the officers, which described the demise of the Foremen and Su- 
pervisors Local Industrial Union, No. 918. 

In the final months of 1939, this union had filed with the National Labor 
Relations Board at least three cases which charged illegal discrimination against 
its members and requested certification of this group as a bone fide labor union. The 
Board declined to pass judgment on these charges shortly after the first of the year, 
thus avoiding a formal decision on the legal status of the foremen’s union under the 
terms of the Wagner Act. Edwin Smith, member of the Board, in a speech before a 
group of students at the Harvard Law School in March, refused to publicly discuss 
the reasons underlying the Board's behavior on this issue. 


." the article on the C.I.O. foremen’s union in the February issue of Tur 


Possible Reasons for N.L.R.B. Stand 


HERE is no question but that the N.L.R.B. has been placed on the defensive as a 
f penet of the findings of the Smith House investigating committee. It is con- 
ceivable that if a formal hearing were accorded these cases which involved the legal 
status of the foremen’s union, a decision favorable to the union might be forth- 
coming. Such an award, at this time, and in the face of the unfavorable publicity 
the foremen’s group received during the Chrysler strike, might constitute a powerful 
weapon in the hands of the foes of the Wagner Act in their attack on the Board. 
This may be a partial answer to the peculiar fact that these charges were 
not reviewed. 

In the face of the Board’s stand, it was unanimously voted to dissolve the 
organization as of January 31st at a general membership meeting of the foremen’s 
union, held on February tenth. It was further decided to close the books of the 
union on March 15th, and return the charter and seal to the C.I.O. headquarters 
in Washington. 

The comment of a man who was closely allied with this unorthodox labor union 
clearly indicates the attitude of these Detroit foremen, who many have erroneously 
regarded as agents of the C.I.O. in a plot to gain control of both sides of the bar- 
gaining table. This man said, ‘“The experiment is finished. All we do now is wait 
for the results. If management heeds the lesson as I hope they will, then our fight 
will not have been in vain. If they are half as smart as I have been told they are, 
there will never again be the need for a foremen’s union. Here's hoping!’ 

Erratum: After the foremen’s union at the Kelsey-Hayes plant was chartered, the com- 


pany did not rescind the wage cut, as was stated in the original article. The plan to shift 
the foremen from salaried positions to hourly rated jobs, which gave the major impetus to 
organization, was abandoned, however, at the behest of this newly-formed union. 
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RETAIL TRAINING IN PRINCIPLE & PRACTICE 


By Helena Marsh Lester. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1940, 174 pp.: $2.50 

‘Once upon a time they were all done by the same person—the owner!”’ 

This much can be said of all the divisions of modern business management, but 
especially can it be emphasized in employment, supervision and training. Here 
we are concerned with retail training—the function that reflects the personality and 
success of an organization quicker and more indelibly than any other phase of 
operations. 

Mrs. Lester points out that training in retail stores today is the key to functional 
management. She advocates a decentralized program by which is meant the dis- 
tribution of various training tasks to those persons in the organization best suited 
to do them in preference to employing a professional teaching staff. A good store 
manager will give careful consideration to who should train, what experience and 
abilities are needed in training and what coordination and authority are required. 

Training is a selling job, and initial training is an endeavor to sell the policies, 
methods, facts and standards of the organization. ‘“Training proceeds from in- 
struction for the job, and then to instruction and development for the job ahead. 
If one is so fortunate as to have reached the top in his field, where training can 
apparently do little for him, then it is his turn and responsibility to contribute to 
the development of others in the field.”’ 

This book is recommended for top executives in retailing as well as the 
training people, because only with their initiative and hearty approval can a 
really effective training program be set up and maintained. The training plans 
and methods described will apply equally well to small speciality shops and large 
department stores. The chapters on Development Training, Training for Ad- 
vancement, and Training Nonselling Employees are especially good sources of 
practical suggestions. The appendix is devoted to outlining the duties of de- 
partment heads and an excellent bibliography of other store training material. 

The retail executive will recognize this book as a good check list of training 
practices and a valuable source of accumulated experiences. 


MANUAL FOR EXECUTIVES & FOREMEN 


By Erwin Haskell Schell and Frank Forster Gilmore. New York: The McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1939, 185 pp.: $2.00 

Where the companion volume, ‘“The Technique of Executive Control,’’ is 

concerned with human relations, this book explores the field of operating methods 

and controls in manufacturing processes. The operating men, for whom this work 
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is primarily intended, are shown how to develop better ways of controlling quality, 
quantity, equipment and stores. 

The authors are management engineers and their material is presented in simple, 
direct style as if taken from the pages of their shop notes. They show how con- 
sultants can locate desired changes that would not seem apparent to the operating 
executive, and yet the latter is far better equipped to make such improvements 
at the lowest possible costs. 

‘The reason why outside consultants can come into a company and get action 
is not that they are paid a large fee and therefore are listened to by top management, 
or that they carry the reputation of being authorities. They get action because 
they assemble facts, decide upon a solution, present their ideas in clear form and 
follow through until they get an acceptance or a rejection.” 

If you would know how management consultants work, how to act as your 
Own management engineer or how to work effectively and fully with specialists 
in business management, you may well find this small book a valuable addition to 
your library. 
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